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THE  SIGHT-SAVING  CLASS  EXCHANGE 

The  Radio  and  the  Talking  Book 

Olive  S.  Peck 

Supervisor  of  Braille  and  Sight-Saving  Classes,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

This  morning  I  want  to  talk  briefly  about  the  radio  as  a  sight¬ 
saving  device.  When  I  was  young  and  used  to  read  things  that  I 
wasn’t  supposed  to  read,  I  read,  “Ishmael,  or  Raised  from  the 
Depths.”  I  do  not  know  whether  the  rest  of  you  ever  read  that  or 
not.  I  always  liked  that  double  title.  So  this  morning  I  am 
going  to  talk  on  '‘The  Radio,  or  Listen,  My  Children,  and  You 
Shall  Hear.” 

Eddie  Cantor  said  when  he  was  invited  to  join  the  Sight  Saving 
Council  that  we  should  remember  our  national  anthem  says,  “O 
say,  can  you  see?  ”  But  I  am  putting  a  little  different  emphasis  on 
it  this  morning,  “Listen,  My  Children,  and  You  Shall  Hear^ 

In  the  very  early  days  of  radio,  when  we  first  heard  a  broadcast 
from  London  my  mother  said,  “Perhaps  Joan  of  Arc  did  hear 
voices  after  all!”  It  seemed  true  magic  to  us  then.  Someone  has 
said,  in  order  to  write  poetry,  one  must  see  beautiful  sights,  hear 
beautiful  sounds  and  have  wonderful  feelings.  A  full  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  in  life  seems  based  on  the  functioning  of  all  of  these 
senses — not  on  any  one. 

Education  has  been  carrying  on  quite  a  bombardment  of  the 
visual  sense  for  many  years.  We  became,  in  education,  eye- 
minded,  not  in  the  sense  of  careful  use  of  the  eye  but  by  educa¬ 
tional  appeal  directed  mostly  to  the  eye.  The  use  of  the  auditory 
sense  has  been  rather  neglected  as  a  gateway  of  learning  in  the 
regular  classes.  Now  the  luxury  of  yesterday  becomes  today’s 
necessity,  and  the  radio  is  a  common  necessity  in  most  American 
homes.  In  fact,  93  per  cent  of  the  homes  in  Cuyahoga  County  have 
radios.  In  1937,  business  men  paid  more  than  ^188,000,000  for  this 
avenue  of  approach  to  a  buying  public.  Since  it  is  used  to  influence 
the  public  by  practical  business  people,  so  educators  at  an  early 
date  in  the  development  of  radio  were  interested  in  this  method  of 
appealing  to  the  interest  of  pupils. 

The  Cleveland  public  schools  have  been  among  pioneers  in  this 
field.  In  1925,  music  appreciation  lessons  were  broadcast  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  In  1929,  arithmetic  lessons  were  systematically  arranged  to 
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that  as  many  as  four  may  work  a^he  same  time.  If  ^  pupil  does 
not  understand  a  word  or  sen^nce,  he  gives  a  signal  ^hd  the  sen¬ 
tence  is  repeated.  Four  oLtfs  will  now  demonstrate  ^Tesson  on  sub¬ 
jects  and  predicates.”  y/  x 

This  demonstratipn  followed. 

‘‘We  also  have^rived  much  help  from  a  a?urse  in  typewriting  in 
connection  witkihe  Dictaphone.  The  setx5i  records  originally  con¬ 
sisted  of  4Q/lessons,  but  we  found  the^  advanced  too  rapidly,  so 
our  sight^ving  class  teacher,  Mis^^alcatera,  arranged  an  intro¬ 
ductory  lesson  for  each  of  the/oifficult  ones.  Our  typewriting 
cour^  of  study  now  contains/Cne  40  original  lessons,  plus  22'  mtro- 
diittory  lessons,  23  rhytlmrlessons,  and  23  time  tests.  Most  of  the 
students  in  our  class  ^pe  able  to  complete  this  course  in  one  year. 
This  work  is  done  in^actly  the  same  manner  as  tja€  demonstration 
we  gave  for  the  English  work.” 

There  follQ;?^d  a  demonstration  by  th^^'pupils  of  a  lesson  in 
typewritine^aken  from  the  Dictaphone./ 

Follo\^^g  this  demonstration.  Miss  Moscrip  introduced  Miss 
Olive  S/Peck,  the  next  speaker, 
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present  the  local  course  of  study.  Some  radio  techniques  were 
tried  and  improved  ones  developed.  The  results  of  music  and 
arithmetic  lessons  were  so  successful  that  art,  English,  science, 
health,  safety,  social  studies,  were  made  subjects  of  experimenta¬ 
tion. 

Cleveland  radio  stations  for  some  years  generously  donated  15 
minutes  of  time  each  day.  One  of  the  difficulties  was  that  in  broad¬ 
casting  the  radio  material  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  certain  amount 
of  waiting  time  in  order  to  work  the  problems,  and  this  waiting 
time  was  rather  objected  to  by  commercial  studios;  if  people  tuned 
in  and  thought  the  radio  was  dead,  they  immediately  tuned  off.  So 
the  lessons  had  to  be  more  or  less  based  on  shortening  the  waiting 
time  as  much  as  possible. 

In  1938  a  grant  from  the  General  Education  Board  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation  enabled  the  board  of  education  to  establish  the 
Cleveland  school  radio  station,  WBOE — the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  The  transmitter  and  antenna  are  installed  at  a 
school  on  the  east  side,  on  comparatively  high  ground.  The  radio 
studios  are  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  school  administration  building. 
You  are  all  cordially  invited  to  visit  these  when  you  are  in  Cleve¬ 
land. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  radio  sets  have  been  installed  in  the  school 
system,  one  for  each  school.  Some  of  these  are  hooked  up  with 
public  address  systems  already  installed  so  that  the  children  of  any 
selected  classrooms  may  listen. 

WBOE  operates  every  school  day  from  8:30  A.  M.  to  4:30  P.  M. 
Radio  lessons  are  heard  regularly  by  65,000  children  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  In  upper  grades,  two  repeat  programs  are  given 
through  recordings,  “Current  Issues,”  and  “Today’s  News.” 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  any  technical  discussion  of  the 
radio  program  in  Cleveland.  However,  perhaps  I  should  say  that 
because  of  the  ultra-high  frequency  band  used,  school  programs  are 
not  received  on  regular  commercial  radios  in  homes.  However, 
WBOE  reports  interesting  comments  have  been  received  from  dis¬ 
tant  areas — Kent,  78  miles  from  London,  where  a  disabled  veteran 
listens  to  WBOE  spelling  lessons !  The  south  and  west  coasts  are 
other  places  which  have  been  heard  from. 

Of  course  the  time  is  limited,  so  that  we  can’t  have  all  subjects  in 
all  grades  broadcast  each  day ;  but  for  the  first  semester  this  year, 
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on  Monday,  in  fact,  every  day  of  the  week,  there  is  a  five-minute 
bulletin  announcement  giving  the  program  for  the  day.  On  Mon¬ 
day  at  9:05  there  is  a  fourth  grade  spelling  lesson,  followed  by 
rhythmic  activities  for  the  first  grade  and  optional  for  kindergarten ; 
SB  geography  comes  next.  Then  there  is  a  period  for  parents  of 
preschool  children.  At  11:00  A.  M.,  6B  art;  at  11:30,  elementary 
safety,  and  in  the  afternoon  on  Monday  the  time  is  reserved  for  re¬ 
hearsals  and  trial  lessons. 

That  is  rather  typical  of  the  program  throughout  the  week, 
different  grades  listening  in  on  different  subjects.  Handicrafts,  as 
well  as  health  for  various  grades,  are  other  subjects  which  are 
broadcast.  The  afternoons  of  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday 
are  reserved  for  trial  lessons.  This  is  done  because  the  material  is 
all  worked  out  very  carefully  and  every  lesson  is  broadcast  on  a 
trial  program,  to  a  limited  number  of  schools.  Children  and  teach¬ 
ers  send  in  their  criticisms  of  the  broadcast  and  it  is  then  reworked 
and  sent  out  over  the  entire  system. 

It  has  been  found  that  radio  teaching,  to  be  effective,  must  have 
teacher  and  pupil  participation  in  the  classrooms  which  are  re¬ 
ceiving  the  broadcast.  To  induce  this  activity,  radio  lesson  guides 
are  prepared.  The  classroom  teacher  knows  in  advance  what  is 
expected  of  her  and  of  her  pupils  during  each  broadcast.  These 
lesson  guides  are  quite  elaborate.  Every  lesson  is  preceded  by  a 
set-up  showing  what  the  teacher  has  to  write  on  the  board  and 
what  the  activities  are.  Visual  material  is  used,  when  possible, 
during  the  lesson. 

Most  successful  scripts  have  been  produced  through  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of:  (1)  a  specialist  in  the  field;  (2)  persons  under¬ 
standing  the  field  and  coming  directly  in  contact  with  the  children ; 
(3)  visual  aid  advisers;  (4)  teacher  and  children  in  the  classroom; 
and  (5)  principal  and  teacher  advisers  in  the  field. 

Dr.  Levinson,  who  has  charge  of  the  radio  work,  says  in  “Radio 
Serves  Education,”  a  publication  of  the  Cleveland  public  schools: 

“In  the  Cleveland  experiment  it  has  become  evident  that  there 
are  at  least  two  distinct  types  of  educational  broadcasts.  One  is 
the  general  type,  which  consists  of  interesting  information,  very 
often  given  in  a  dramatic  setting,  material  that  is  intended  to  en¬ 
tertain,  to  supplement  the  regular  classroom  work,  or  to  further 
appreciation  in  art,  music,  and  other  subjects. 
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“The  other  type  of  broadcast  and  the  plan  followed  in  Cleveland, 
at  least  in  the  elementary  grades,  attempts  to  organize,  emphasize, 
interpret,  and  enrich  the  materials  prescribed  by  the  course  of 
study  for  a  subject  or  level.  Thus  the  radio  becomes  a  real  tool  in 
education  and  each  broadcast  a  real  learning  and  teaching  situa¬ 
tion.” 

The  script  preparation,  which  is  worked  on  by  quite  a  large  group 
of  people,  is  very  carefully  done.  These  people  who  work  on  this 
part  of  the  broadcast  say  that  they  average  20  hours  of  writing  to 
prepare  a  fifteen-minute  broadcast! 

Dr.  Levinson  draws  the  following  conclusion  from  the  14  years 
of  experience  in  Cleveland : 

“Fourteen  years  of  experience  in  Cleveland  with  the  use  of  radio 
for  classroom  instruction  and  demonstration  have  made  clear: 

“  (1)  That,  should  the  radio  become  the  most  remarkable  inven¬ 
tion  of  all  time  for  the  communication  of  ideas,  as  it  seems  to 
promise,  it  is  certain  to  merit  a  central  place  in  a  public  school 
system. 

“(2)  That  the  distinction  between  educational  and  commercial 
broadcasting  should  be  made  clear. 

“(3)  That  auditory  imagery  is  more  effective  for  many  persons 
than  printed  symbols. 

“(4)  That  many  phases  of  school  work  can  be  improved  by  a 
reasonable  amount  of  direct  classroom  instruction  over  the  radio. 

“(5)  That,  granted  that  the  radio  is  only  a  mechanical  device 
and  not  a  substitute  for  an  educational  system,  it  is  a  remarkable 
extension  of  the  arm  of  the  supervisor. 

“(6)  That  the  model  lesson  given  over  the  radio  is  an  effective 
means  of  supervision.  Such  a  lesson  is  the  result  of  more  time,  in¬ 
telligence,  and  specialized  training  and  skill  than  the  individual 
teacher  can  offer. 

“(7)  That  the  best  use  of  the  radio  for  classroom  instruction 
requires  silent  intervals  for  pupil-teacher  activity  and  reaction. 
The  number  and  length  of  these  silent  intervals  vary  with  the  sub¬ 
jects,  and  also  within  a  given  subject. 

“  (8)  That  the  radio  station  needs  to  be  available  at  any  or  all 
hours  of  the  school  day.  Since  most  commercial  stations  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  chain,  the  individual  station  is  not  able  to  grant  a  given 
hour  to  the  school  system  without  making  it  subject  to  change. 
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Furthermore,  the  hour  available  may  not  be  the  time  best  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  a  given  subject  or  broadcast. 

“  (9)  That  Cleveland’s  radio  problems  are  typical.  Letters  have 
come  from  school  systems  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  indicating  a 
growing  interest  in  the  services  of  the  radio  for  organized  educa¬ 
tion.” 

What  does  this  mean  to  sight-saving  class  pupils  in  the  system? 
Since  we  let  the  ears  work  for  the  eyes,  obviously  it  means  much. 

I  have  been  in  the  sight-saving  class  field  for  a  great  many  years 
and  I  have  been  rather  concerned  in  recent  times  over  the  fact  that 
we  have  departed  somewhat  from  our  original  premise  and  have 
followed  the  styles  of  the  regular  grades  a  little  too  much.  We  have 
tended,  I  think,  to  give  children  too  much  eye  work. 

Sight-saving  class  pupils  last  year  participated  in  radio  lessons 
in  the  following  subjects: 


2B 

Safety  and  music 

4A 

Geography 

2A 

Music 

Science 

3B 

Arithmetic 

Health 

Safety 

5B 

Science 

Science 

5A 

History 

3A 

Science 

Science 

Safety 

Spelling 

Health 

6B 

Spelling 

4B 

Health 

6A 

English 

Spelling 

I  listened  to  a  radio  lesson  you  might  be  interested  in  hearing 
about.  I  went  into  a  building  in  which  there  are  sight-saving 
classes  and  said  I  should  like  to  hear  the  lesson  that  was  being 
broadcast  at  that  particular  time;  it  happened  to  be  a  lesson  in 
music  appreciation.  The  room  in  which  we  heard  the  broadcast 
was  one  that  would  seat,  probably,  under  normal  conditions,  40  odd 
children,  but  there  were  two  children  in  each  seat,  making  96  or  98 
in  the  room.  The  physical  conditions  were  not  ideal  for  hearing  a 
broadcast.  The  woman  who  was  giving  the  broadcast  is  a  member 
of  the  staff  at  the  board  of  education  and  writes  the  material  for 
the  children’s  concerts.  I  have  never  heard  a  more  delightful 
lesson.  She  started  with  the  lesson  that  had  been  given  the  week 
before,  when  there  had  been  some  very  spirited  music,  something  of 
Schumann’s. 
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I  had  the  feeling  that  she  was  right  in  the  room  and  the  children 
responded  as  though  they  felt  so  too.  Then  she  took  up  McDowell’s 
^‘To  a  Water  Lily,”  and  gave  a  beautiful  description  of  the  flower; 
she  told  the  children  how  it  rests  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
how  very  quiet  the  pool  is  with  the  water  lily  rocking  gently  until 
suddenly  a  breeze  comes  along  and  the  flower  moves  a  little  faster. 
She  showed  how  the  music  illustrates  this.  Next,  she  brought  out 
the  fact  that  the  water  lily  has  roots  that  run  deep  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pond,  so  there  are  deep  notes  that  represent  these 
roots.  She  told  them  she  was  interested  in  the  fact  that  McDowell 
did  not  call  it  “A  Water  Lily”;  he  said,  “To  a  Water  Lily,”  be¬ 
cause  when  he  saw  these  beautiful  sights,  they  made  him  think 
beautiful  thoughts  which  were  interpreted  in  beautiful  music. 
Thus  she  gave  the  children  a  picture  which  they  were  getting 
through  their  ears,  but  it  was  so  vivid,  they  could  visualize  it  too. 

At  the  end  she  said  to  the  children,  “Close  your  eyes  and  see  if 
you  can’t  just  picture  that  water  lily.”  I  am  sure  that  98  children 
closed  their  eyes.  They  were  absolutely  enchanted  with  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Nobody  made  any  noise;  they  were  just  as  quiet  as  could 
be,  and  when  it  was  over  she  said,  “Goodbye,”  and  they  said, 
“Goodbye,”  just  as  if  she  were  right  there.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
delightful  lessons  I  have  ever  heard  and  was  worth  a  lot  from  the 
standpoint  of  teacher  improvement.  Every  teacher  heard  an  artis¬ 
tic  lesson  presented  by  an  expert  and  saw  how  the  children  re¬ 
sponded.  They  could  not  help  being  thrilled  over  it. 

The  same  type  of  technique  is  worked  out  in  different  ways  for 
other  subjects.  If  it  is  an  art  lesson,  a  very  large  picture  is  shown 
on  the  screen.  I  have  been  interested  in  the  material  used  for  maps ; 
it  is  large  and  clear.  Of  course,  every  second  has  to  be  accounted 
for:  just  how  long  everything  lasts,  how  long  it  takes  the  teacher  to 
write  something  on  the  board.  It  is  a  pretty  good  sight-saving 
method,  but  I  am  not  interested  entirely  from  a  sight-saving  class 
standpoint,  although  in  this  group  of  98  children  eight  were  sight¬ 
saving  class  pupils.  I  am  interested  from  the  standpoint  of  sight 
conservation  for  regular  grade  pupils. 

I  said  to  the  principal  when  I  came  out,  “Well,  there  is  one  thing 
about  the  program  this  morning:  98  children  in  that  room  had  an 
eye  rest  period  for  15  minutes.  They  didn’t  do  one  thing  for  15 
minutes  but  listen  and  think.” 
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Miss  Baldwin,  who  gave  the  broadcast,  unwittingly,  perhaps, 
gave  them  a  very  fine  rest  period  when  she  said,  “Close  your  eyes 
and  see  if  you  can  picture  that  water  lily.” 

We  have  had  such  a  bombardment  of  the  eye  through  reading 
mimeographed  material  (some  of  it  poorly  done)  and  work  books 
that  it  provided  a  thrill  for  me  to  know  that  these  children  were 
getting  an  eye  rest.  At  the  same  time  in  another  room  about  98 
other  children  were  also  getting  an  eye  rest.  At  least  we  know  that 
no  matter  what  else  happened  during  the  day,  approximately  200 
children  in  the  building  rested  their  eyes  during  the  period  of  this 
broadcast. 

I  have  said  to  Dr.  Levinson,  “When  you  talk  about  it,  why  don’t 
you  mention  this?”  I  think  he  appreciates  that,  after  all,  it  is  of 
some  importance  to  have  eye  rest  periods  for  all  children. 

Another  fine  development  is  an  increased  interest  in  speech. 
Everybody  is  getting  more  or  less  radio-conscious.  I  suppose  it  is 
the  style.  I  don’t  know  whether  you  do  these  things  in  your  sys¬ 
tem  or  not,  but  in  Cleveland  we  do.  If  we  are  having  reading  and 
everybody  is  on  a  reading  level,  we  go  on  a  reading  level.  If  every¬ 
body  wears  her  hair  up,  we  wear  our  hair  up,  and  it  is  a  good  thing, 
because  it  keeps  us  moving. 

Another  angle  is  the  increased  interest  in  children’s  hearing.  It 
is  all  part  of  the  radio  program,  because  what  is  the  use  of  having  a 
school  system  based  on  radio  if  the  children  don’t  have  ears  that 
hear?  Tests  are  showing  that  many  speech  defects  are  the  result 
of  auditory  defects.  Perhaps  many  of  us  who  are  in  sight-saving 
class  work  have  not  paid  enough  attention  to  the  auditory  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  children.  That  is  something  I  think  we  should  investi¬ 
gate.  After  all,  we  say  that  we  save  children’s  eyes  through  having 
them  use  their  ears. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Cleveland  the  people  who  are  teaching  in 
the  school  for  the  deaf  in  which  a  child  has  to  read  lips,  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  become  conscious  of  whether  the  child  who  is  supposed  to 
get  his  education  through  the  eyes  is  able  to  see.  What  is  the  use 
of  teaching  a  child  lip  reading  if  he  can’t  see  well  enough  to  read 
the  lips?  What  is  the  use  of  having  a  fine  lip-reading  teacher  who 
knows  all  the  techniques  if  the  room  is  so  dark  nobody  can  see 
what  she  is  doing? 

There  are  all  kinds  of  very  interesting  developments  we  should 
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follow  and  take  up  with  a  renewed  interest.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  if,  once  in  a  while,  we  can  get  something  to  give  us  a  little 
impetus  along  other  directions. 

We  were  very  fortunate  in  Cleveland  to  be  asked  to  do  a  broad¬ 
cast  on  the  health  program  last  year  and  our  children  in  the  sight¬ 
saving  class  department  have  their  own  sight-saving  council.  We 
have  an  adult  council  in  Cleveland,  but  don’t  confuse  ours  with 
this  adult  council ;  ours  was  formed  about  three  or  four  years  before 
the  other.  We  think  the  children  do  some  interesting  things.  I 
have  had  a  transcription  made  of  the  broadcast  that  was  given. 
We  found  it  valuable  in  two  ways:  the  children  in  the  regular 
grades  were  interested  in  the  broadcast ;  it  was  a  very  good  thing 
for  the  sight-saving  class  children  because  it  gave  them  the  feeling 
that  everybody  has  eyes ;  they  are  not  the  only  ones  and  all  need  to 
know  something  about  their  eyes  and  to  be  a  little  bit  careful  about 
how  they  use  them. 

That  is  the  first  broadcast  that  we  did.  I  met  the  supervisor  in 
the  health  department  the  other  day  and  he  asked  me  if  we  still  had 
the  material  for  that  broadcast.  I  said  we  not  only  have  the  ma¬ 
terial  but  we  have  a  recording,  so  whenever  that  is  needed,  we  can 
use  it.  I  think  the  recording  which  is  used  in  a  radio  station  is  a 
little  better  than  the  one  we  have.  For  an  ordinary  radio  lesson, 
we  would  have  much  more  pupil  activity  than  is  possible  in  a  coun¬ 
cil  meeting. 

I  want  to  talk  very  briefly  about  the  Talking  Book.  I  think  most 
of  you  know  what  the  Talking  Book  is.  We  have  Talking  Books 
for  our  junior  and  senior  high  school.  We  bought  Talking  Book 
machines  so  that  we  have  one  in  each  high  school  where  we  have 
sight-saving  class  pupils.  We  have  ten  Talking  Book  machines, 
those  without  the  radios,  for  use  in  the  senior  high  school;  and  a 
combination  radio  and  Talking  Book  machine  in  each  junior  high 
school. 

The  Talking  Book  is  designed  for  people  who  have  vision  so  de¬ 
fective  that  it  is  impossible  or  unsafe  for  them  to  read  ordinary 
type.  Of  course,  the  sight-saving  class  children  qualify  under  that 
definition.  We  get  our  Talking  Book  records  through  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Library,  the  division  for  the  blind,  in  the  public  library.  We 
have  had  very  good  co-operation  in  getting  the  material  and  as 
more  material  is  being  made  available,  we  find  there  are  many, 
many  books  for  the  use  of  our  pupils. 
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Before  we  had  the  Talking  Book,  we  hired  readers  to  read  ma  ;  l|; 
terial  to  our  pupils  in  the  high  schools,  particularly  when  they  wen  ;Hp 
having  outside  reading  assignments  and  long  reading  lists.  Wp  : 
found  it  very  difficult  to  get  the  material  read.  It  meant  sometime 
paying  someone  to  read  a  book  and  then  the  next  semester  payinf  : 
somebody  else,  and  so  on.  By  the  present  method  we  send  for  th« 
records  and  use  them;  if  we  need  them  the  next  semester,  we  sene ; 
back  and  get  them  again.  It  has  the  decided  advantage  that  th( P; 
reading  is  done  by  people  who  are  real  experts  in  reading  and  die'! 
tion,  giving  an  example  for  the  children  to  follow. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  difficulties  we  have  in  using  the  Talking 
Books  is  to  keep  them  away  from  other  people.  The  English  de¬ 
partment  would  like  very  much  to  borrow  them  because  the  plays 
are  so  well  read.  So  we  do  have  to  say  that  we  are  not  allowed  tc  p : 
lend  Talking  Books  because,  after  all,  they  are  made  for  a  very  p 
specific  group,  and  we  have  to  keep  this  in  mind  when  we  are  using  !; 
the  material.  It  might  cause  some  difficulty  with  the  copyright  ;; 

.  .  .  P  ^  ' 

owners  if  they  were  used  by  people  not  eligible  to  use  them. 


Following  Miss  Peck’s  paper  Miss  Moscrip  called  on  a  number 
of  supervisors  and  teachers  who  discussed  the  possibilities  of  the ! 
use  of  these  mechanical  aids  in  their  respective  communities. 

iSH;: 


Handwork  for  Sight-Saving  Classes 

An  ever-recurrent  question  asked  by  sight-saving  class  teachers 
is  what  handwork  can  be  used  advantageously  with  partially-seeing  ' 
pupils.  During  the  1939  summer  session  at  Wayne  University, 
three  teachers  of  sight-saving  classes  undertook  to  work  on  thisL^^ 
problem.  Miss  Ada  Burress  decided  to  present  the  more  general^"' 
aspects;  Miss  lo  Starr,  to  give  recipes  and  directions  for  work!, 
which  might  be  carried  on  in  sight-saving  classes ;  Miss  Sarah  1^! 
Phelps  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  going  through  hundreds  of ; 
books  on  handwork  in  order  to  select  those  that  would  have  sug¬ 
gestions  of  special  interest  to  sight-saving  classes.  The  results  of 
their  work  are  given  in  this  issue  of  the  Exchange. 
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